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Every modern State, then, represents an amalgam of three
elements, territory, people, and the relationships between them.
The first two are of great variety, but the third element Is of
infinite complexity, nowhere capable of being reduced to
mathematical formulas but everywhere possessing a dynamic
quality inasmuch as these relationships are subject to unceasing
change and development. Clearly the study of every aspect
of these three elements is beyond the scope of Political
Geography. The art of government deals with one branch of
State activities and, it may be added, its practitioners often
show a lamentable ignorance not only of the relationships
between environment and people but also of these two elements
themselves. The physical environment falls largely within the
purview of Physical Geography, while the distributions of
populations and their varying densities are the field of study
of Demography. Historians, economists, sociologists and
psychologists all have their interests in one or more of the
essential elements of the State.
While recognizing the work and contributions of all these
branches of study, as well as of many others, the student of
Political Geography justly claims a wider field. He sees each
State as an entity with its characteristic features welded
together by its internal relationships, but, at the same time,
he also sees it as a part of a greater framework which is the
world in which we live and the symbiotic character of which,
in virtue of the relationships between its component parts, he
recognizes and seeks to analyse.
This recognition of the dualism of the State, as a whole
and as a part of a greater entity, is one of the differentiating
factors between Political Geography and other disciplines. In
no case is there a sharply marked dividing line between the
internal and external functioning of the State; the two sets
of relationships are indeed closely connected. The stage of
development reached by the internal relationships, the smooth-
ness with which they work, and the well-being of the human
element in the State will inevitably affect its external
relationships.
Conversely, unsatisfactory external relationships may
disturb internal conditions to the point where they become